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THE WORLD AND THE IVORY TOWER 
some of our readers, without the labor of research neces- 
sary in our case and foreign to midsummer weather, can explain the 
origin of the phrase “the ivory tower.” For a long time it has been 
considered the unhealthy habitat of the poet and others like him who 
in it are completely aloof from the world. A poet, applying his imagi- 
nation, might arrive at a happier interpretation. A tower obviously is 
above the immediate land; in most instances it is built on an eminence 
and has a broad view. Ivory—something precious (not precieuse, but 
rare, costly), something pure—is a very plain symbol. Possibly the rea- 
son why the ivory tower is currently in disrepute is not because of itself. 
The justified opprobrium may arise not from the thing itself, but what 
goes on in it or from the reasons why it was sought as an abode. Cer- 
tainly, whether he can rightly be said to live in the tower or not, the 
poet must “retire apart.” Of necessity, he requires solitude and a cer- 
tain detachment. Even when a poem is written at white heat, when 
the poet is at the peak of his emotional uprise, there must be opportunity 
for a cooler appraisal, for the polishing, the smoothing-out, the little 
readjustments. For such final work, the ivory tower (after all, only 
a symbol) can be anywhere. 
But those of the world, entirely worldly, are occasionally not apt to 
admit that there should be time out for thought. In our frenzied era, 
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the spectacle of countless people fleeing from thought is unhappily com- 
mon. And these unfortunates are sometimes not only unsympathetic 
to, but resentful of, the relief from the burdens of the day that others 
find where they cannot. They sense a danger in apartness. It might 
slyly be observed that the function the poet, whatever might be his par- 
ticular retreat, might serve for them would arise from the need to relieve 
them of the fear of being alone. 

The demand that poetry be utilitarian is not one which requires re- 
sistance although it does require explanation. Poetry has its uses—the 
difficulty lies in the fact that these are individual to itself and the de- 
mand often enough is that they be different. Poetry will not butter 
bread. Indeed it can be said that its concern fundamentally is not with 
bread at all—not with bread as a symbol but with its converse. And the 
world, whether all of its inhabitants are willing to admit the fact or not, 
is in need of that converse. For its perennial problem, basic to all the 
various categories of man’s activities irrespective of their labels as eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, is concerned with the struggle between good 
and evil. This is a struggle originating in spiritual things, and none of 
the conflicts of the world can reasonably be dissociated from them. If 
we could imagine a state in which all men were working toward perfec- 
tion of virtue we would not find in it a Hitler or any of the plotters 
against humanity. The conflicts of the world are inescapably written 
in human terms and if evil prevails it is because men choose it. 

Poetry, if it is to satisfy the dictates of its essential nature and thus 
be poetry, is immediately concerned with the conflict in man’s nature 
which is reflected so grimly in his universe. And there is no uncertainty 
about the side on which it is ranged. The rise and fall of poetic cadences 
may suggest the rise and fall of human affairs, but the poem’s total effect 
properly should be rise only. It, with its sister arts, beckons man up- 
ward and on. When the poet does that and induces a following, the walls 
of his ivory tower have crumbled and he is actively in the world, more 
actively than many giving lip-service or brain and brawn to causes de- 
signed to attack not the world’s diseases but their manifestations. This 
he is, independently of his immediate subject. The latter may be a 
daisy or a mouse, a beggar or a philanthropist, but only if the poet sees 
the daisy as more than a field flower or the philanthropist inseparable 
from the charity which rules him. The true poet, no matter what fast- 
nesses of solitude he seeks, cannot divorce himself from the world. He 
takes it with him and engages himself with that which should be its most 
vital concern. 
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TO JUSTIN, DROWNED 


I analyzed the fragile bas-relief 

That waves had cut in sand along the bay, 

But moon-reined water is a subtle thief 

Imprinting clews that puzzle and dismay. 

And who would not repudiate the wind 

Articulating vainly through bent reeds 

When human senses since bold Adam sinned 

Are only more aware of what impedes? 

The wind is like a chancel so remote 

We hear the voices though the words are lost. 

The waves are abstract artists who devote 

Their lives to warning us of chaos, cost 

Of seeking reasons for the will of One 

Transcending reason and in debt to none. 
FRANCIS J. MATHUES. 


LORD, HEAR MAN PRAYING 


Lord, hear man praying, lips moving 

Like demure hyacinths near a garden wall. 

In a decorous corner sits the reverend father 

His loving eyes alive with candor watch his eyes 

And face glow in the lemon colored light. 

In shadowless marshes his mind is roving between 
Junebugs, wildflowers and untouchable clever moths. 


Salute him nuns and angels, greet him with understanding 
And weave dandelions around his blessed throat 
For there is lavender in his voice, pomegranates in his heart 
Though gaunt cranes wade his wind drained marshes 
His hopeful eyes scan the petulant darkness. 
And pierce the fathomless planets with a single thought. 
Hush jays and mountain lions, gape sparrows in silence 
Buffet not the aspen leaves or myrtle boughs with your feverish tongues 
Only a bearded prophet scorched by pluming anguish 
Can tiptoe to the widening hedge of his summer’s night. 
JUDAH M. TURKAT. 
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PIPER 


What fool is born 

with the poet’s ear 

shall turn from Jehovah 
for shrill chanticleer: 


shall bend him and sweat 
to the spider’s black art 
and weave seven spells 
round his curious heart: 


beware and bowers who 
one only song sings— 
he ever must follow 


flame-following wings: 


who crushes with laughing 
_ the red, the sweet rose 

to bleed at his heel 
wherever he goes: 


whose tongue is a faggot 
tossing the fire 

of beggarman, magian, 
singer and liar. 


Mayhap the young fool 
with nodding dun hat 
will pipe a short song 
and rapture the rat 


to snuff the sweet echo 
to scuttle and follow 

to leave the cask empty 
to leave the cheese hollow. 


But shall our eyes answer 
his mocking large eyes 
with small yellow guilders 
or small white lies? 


Meister and burgher, 
stand firm at his folly 
God and the periwig 
armor the holy. 


The brown elfhand doffing 
his cap for our gold 

shall fail him and falter 
grow lank and grow old. 


He shall take for his silver 

spittle and dust 

till his cap tatter 

till his pipe rust. - “ 


But where o God where 
go the children after 
with silver of singing 
and goldlight of laughter? 
DANIEL BERRIGAN, S.J. 


WHAT BROKEN WEAPONS 


What broken weapons, Lord, must I supply 
To fight Your curious war? With patient skill 
I fashioned on Time’s forge my iron will 


And seasoned it by hot, cold, moist and dry. Pe 


You cry Crusade, Crusade, yet You deny 

The sharp and shining pride I bring to kill 
Your foes and mine, the armored men of ill: 
You break my sword, You let my ardor die! 
Must I, with fragments armed, myself betray, 
Join battle, knowing the battle’s certain loss, 
And dread Your banners fleeing as I fall? 
Can I, when steel strikes in by every way, 
With shattered life but die before Your Cross? 


What strange defeat: our triumph after all. 
EDWARD L. HIRSH. 
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BRIGHTER THAN ANY LIGHT 


Forgive the austere heart its cool content 

In isolation from the turbulent tide 

Of love, bewildered by a sentiment 

That sanctions doubt and is consoled by pride. 
A scholar turns to logic, comforted 

As lovers never are, nor wish to be, 

Who choose that sweet delirium instead, 
Drugged by the wine of their idolatry. 


Yet let him once press rapture to his heart 

And he is lost to reason, and to prayer; 

Even as we, pierced by the swift-winged dart 

Of love, caress the deep scar branded there 

So he, no wiser, will reach for such flame 

Brighter than any light the lips may name. 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE BYRNE. 


SONG FOR A SEEKER 


Why westward run to the sunset? 
Why eastward fly to the dawn? 
Seeker, the sun is His symbol only; 
He is not here. 

He is gone. 

“In the stars His name is written, 
In the sands His footprints clear; 
But the lily, the lightning say only: 
The Divine Kilroy was here. 


Under the eaves of the eyebrows, 

Under the thatch of the hair, 

To the mind’s cluttered attic pursue Him. 
He is there, yes, 

He is there. 

Open the door of the heart-room; 

Seek in the depths of the soul; 

In you, within, you will find Him. 
Here, here is your goal. 


SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 
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DOUBLE DARK TO FIND’’ 


(“Be shelled eyes in double dark to find the uncreated 
light.” —G. M. Hopkins.) 


As crystal, cloud and clod 
Contain a grace designed 
To break from seed and sod, 


So must the wayward mind, 
Lost between love and scorn, 
Look well within to find 


Through shells of pearl and horn, 
The shadow and the flame 
Undying, and unborn: 


The God beyond the name 

Who greets His lovers where 

The sinner, horned in shame, 

The saintly, pearled in prayer, 

Praise Him—and find Him there. 
ELIZABETH BROWN. 


BLESSED ARE THEY 


Now for this commonplace of death 
A man may light no winter fire 

Nor stay his loneliness with friends; 
Against the thrust of heart’s desire 
The mourner, weaponless, contends, 


A bitter cold above, beneath. 


But let him listen when the hour 
Brings deeper silence; let him pause 
Within a sunny field or wood, 

Alone, intent upon the cause 

Of sorrow, darkly understood, 

And watch its purpose come to flower. 


ELEANOR GLENN WALLIS. 
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ARGUMENT FOR LAUGHTER 
I 


Laughter is our last resource since Anger fails 
And gnashing of the teeth may scar the tongue; 

Let us search the tribe and plumb the cavernous chest 
For the feathery nest of nerves beneath the rib 

And prod the source of song with a gentle finger. 

If the lout shall sing till crystals of heaven quiver 
Then know the hour has come to turn the glass 

And twist the lip to the upper curve of laughter. 


II 


When the Almighty’s happy bluster stirs the wind 

To sudden loops of thunder along the hills, 

Neither man nor beast shall tremble at His voice 

But cry, “Hallelujah, Lord,” to the beat of tocsin. 

Let the lowly of heart discard the sad sweet echo 

And dance on the drumheads, stretched over ribs of sorrow; 
For laughter’s a shield, and joy a javelin 

To hurl at banners of hate in the festering shadows. 


Til 


The sunlight sprays through dusty groins on urns 
And dances down bronze of braggarts in the tombs, 
Or fingers the worthy names in chapel windows. 
Honor the dead alone who died for honor, 

And laugh as the Judas ram lies down to slaughter, 
Shorn of his bell on the bloody altar alone. 

The lambs shall paw the dawn in merry candor 
And answer reveille with ironic bleat, 


Till battles of all the world are lost in laughter. 


IV 


Faith is the coin to spend in the nub of morning 
When buds unfold a lip to drink the dew 
And prayer is an angry bird to jar the shutter 


|| 
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By the attic stair where you lost a tarnished penny. 
Pick up the coin again. Behold the image 
And render to Caesar all if Caesar turns 
A face of anger after the words you sing. 
But if young Jesus smiles with the sun’s medallion 
Render to God a tithe for the gift of song. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


LENTEN FARE 


The dry bread of affliction 

Is twisted on the tongue; 

The last drop from the final grape 
Is twice wrung, 


Its ultimate bitterness 
Spilling raw wine 
Against the embryo roots 
Of a newer vine. 


Now the bare table is set 

In valleys of vision; 

The paschal lamb turns whole 
On the spit of decision 


Between the open hearth 

And frosted moon, 

As one by one the guests excuse 
Their exodus this soon. 


Were there no graves in Egypt? 
Inquires a fluttery hand. 

They stare about and chatter that 
They thoroughly understand, 


Shunning the cup of blessing 
In this ripe season 
Of bitter herbs and haroseth, 
Nor know the reason. 
GERVASE TOELLE, 0.CARM. 
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ALL BENEATH A POWER 


Towering above me, tree 

And above tree, sky, 

And above, stars lie 

Starved in the warm sun’s hunger. 
All beneath a power 

Stronger than telling tongues err. 
Find it within the flower. 


Even beneath me, roots 
Clawing beneath the earth 
Deeper than all but birth 
Sired in the sun’s persuasion. 
This is the deepest power; 
No one can verse the version. 
Find it within the flower. 
JOHN P. FANDEL, JR. 


RENOVATION 


The mental girders sag. Come, Zealot, come 
With firebrand grace and burn the furniture 
Of my soul’s mansion to the last charred sticks. 
The curios from bright Byzantium 

And dragon-stumps from incensed Berhampur— 
All, all must go save the five-scarred crucifix. 
And I shall scrap all subtle souvenirs 

Which clutter the proud precincts of the mind, 
Shall leave the psychic ruin quite behind, 

Glad to be quit of thirty-five soiled years. 


The number of the years and thought of wood 
Remind me of the Florentine who stood 
Confused and guilty at the forest gate 
Until old Vergil came to be his eyes 

And lead him through the regions of vast hate 
On upward to the rim of Paradise. 


To the rim only. Deep experience 

Without the sinew of Christ’s sacraments 

Cannot conduct to that high hallowed place. 

Come, Holy Ghost, come with Thy seven-flamed grace. 


JOHN W. SIMONS. 


TO HIS MOTHER FROM A PRIEST 


If I have led you up to Calvary’s crest, } 
And pierced your heart with sorrow’s seven swords, 
Say not I have not loved— 
But that I loved like Christ. 
If I have left behind the joys of home, 
Know this, 
Christ first left Nazareth, and now, like Him, 
I carry in my life the mark of mother-love. 
If I am Christ’s, 
Yet am I yours, 
For well I see that all you have is His, 
As Mary’s was. 
If Mary held her murdered Son, 
And loved, like Him, His murderers, 
Will you not love all those 
Who take me from your side and life and home? 
If only I could do for you 
What Mary’s Christ has done... 
But take my prayers, my feeble sacrifice— 
Take all and pray 
That Jesus may transform their tarnishes to brilliance, 
Turn Good Friday into Pentecost. 
Take fastings, vigils, penances 
And know 
Though they be poor, they are the riches that I own— 
The gift that Christ presents 
To you, my other Mary, from your son. 
MICHAEL SWEANY. 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


In these our latter days; 

In the quick night, across the distant countries 
Too many visions bounce against the stars, 
Too many words rustle in empty spaces 

And songs, metallic, flail the tin plate moon. 


Oh urgency of night, deep pressing silence 
Into the young speech-light of dreams, 
Into our lately chasmed hours, 
Rinse now our minds in sharp delight, 
Let tumble all his wanton words, 
While somewhere in the spacious skies 
A single nightingale 
Dies in the turbulence of love, 
And, for a moment, Shelley lives again. 
GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE 


Scale and guage 
Are feeble to measure 
The heart-beat of man, 
The spirit’s treasure. 
Neons illume 
But deeper the gloom, 
As History’s silt 
Deepens the guilt. 
The spread of ink— 
A ruse that we think— 
May merely be 
A growing might 
And wider plight 
Of illiteracy 
The microscope— 
Extension of hope— 

Sees not the prize 
Of truthful size, 
As do the spirit’s 
Inner eyes. 
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No rocket plane 

Can ever attain 

The dazzling height 

Of the spirit’s flight 

No compass has art 

Ever to tell 

Directions as well 

As does the heart— 

The heart in which 

All powers lie curled— 

The heart, the hinge 

Of all the world. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


WARD CASE : 


From his white island he surveys 
Patience’s domain, 

The fruitful acres well manured 
That ripen for his pain. 


Somewhere beyond the window blows 
A green fantastic grass 
That will blow still when he ‘has ceased 
His whispering “Alas.” 


Here more than in his pasture lot 
Men’s minds move in two ways, 
Once going toward a latchless door, 
Once toward a hymn of praise. 


He turns his pillow for a dream 
Of any sunlit thing— 

The cows going heavily to grass, 
The meadow smell of spring. 


Into these starched and pungent walls 
He brings a country air 

That will persist in spite of us 

When he is gone from there. 


JOHN DILLON HUSBAND. 
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WHAT SHALL I SING?* 
By Sister M. Mave eva, C.S.C. 


ONCERNING the matter and form of poetry volumes of contro- 
versial literature exist. Concerning inspiration as essential to poetry 
there is no question. Critic and student and reader are agreed that a 
quality beyond the poet’s power simply to evoke transforms him from 
a maker to a singer. No one knows better than the poet how quintes- 
sential to himself this inbreathing is, and yet how illusively beyond 
him to command. “Where do you get your inspiration?” is a question 
hackneyed by use. The answer stands at the threshold of our literature. 
It is a gloss on the first recorded Christian English poem and a classic 
on the whole subject of poetry. Let me quote it: 

“In the monastery of the Abbess (Saint Hilda) was a certain brother 
wonderfully gifted and honored with God’s grace, because he was in 
the habit of putting into song the things that tended to piety and virtue, 
so that whatever he learned through scribes of holy lore, that he adorned 
after a little while with song-speech, with the greatest sweetness and zeal, 
and always put it in the English tongue, and through his songs the 
hearts of many men were often set burning with scorn of the world 
and with attraction to the heavenly life. And thus many others after 
him among the English began to make holy songs, but no other could 
do it like to him, because he learned songcraft not at all from men but 
was helped divinely, and through God’s gift received songcraft. And 
for this he would not work a lie nor an idle song, but only those which 
led to piety and which it became a godly tongue to sing. 

“He was a man living in the worldly state until the time when he 
was advanced in years, and he had never learned any song, and for 
this often at the beerdrinking, when it was deemed for the sake of bliss 
that they all, each in turn, should sing to the harp, then arose he for 
shame from the feasting, and went home to his house. When he had 
done that one time, left the house of the beerdrinking and was going 
out to the cattleshed (the care of them was given to him that night), 
and when he there at the fitting time laid his limbs on the bed and 
slept, then stood by him a man in a dream, and hailed him and greeted 
him and named him by name: “Caedmon, sing me somewhat.” Then 
answered he and said: 


Heat, New York Ciep Mente 16. 1947 
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drinking and came hither, because I could not.’ Then he said that was 
speaking with him: ‘But thou canst sirdg to me.’ Said he: “What shall 
I sing?’ Said he: ‘Sing me the first-shaping.’ When he received this 
answer, then began he straight to sing in praise of God the Shaper 
verses and words he had never heard.” . 

This is the story of the poet Caedmon, a brother in the monastery 
of Whitby, founded about 657 by the Abbess Saint Hilda. I quote it 
from the translation from Bede’s Ecclesiastical History as it appears in 
the scholarly work of Mother Margaret Williams, Word Hoard. 

On hearing Caedmon’s story, the Abbess immediately conferred 
with the aldermen of the town. All recognized the preternatural gift 
and divine inspiration of the swineherd. They put him to school to 
their best teachers to the study and paraphrase of the Scriptures and 
the making of sacred songs. The chronicle assures us that almost at 
once he excelled his teachers. 

Outside the Scriptures, poetry enjoys no higher and no holier origin 
and apology. From its eminence of divine inspiration it looks back to 
Horace and Hesiod, forward to Emily Dickinson and T. S. Eliot and 
to the farthest horizons of poetry. All poets sing directly or indirectly 
of creation. An elect group sharing the song-craft of Caedmon sing of 
the Creator; of the first-Shaper as well as the first shaping. Our con- 
sideration of the poets of the past century can well conclude with these. 

When in 1844 a slender volume entitled Poems was published by 
Maxons Press, Robert Browning wrote: “A very interesting young poet 
has blushed into bloom this season.” The poet was Coventry Patmore. 
He was just twenty-one. The poverty which overtook him a year 
later at his father’s death reduced him to frayed coat-sleeves and hard 
work; his devotion to Tennyson took him with dog-like fidelity up 
two or three flights of stairs to his modest lodgings to talk the night 
away. After such apprenticeship came his inspiration through Emily 
Andrews whom he married in 1847. Her love revealed to him “the 
basic philosophy of his life and work: ‘the relation of the soul to 
Christ as his betrothed wife.’” This theme, through the medium of 
the majestic ode which he claims as his own, became matter and form 
for The Unknown Eros, published in 1877. No greater poetry has 
been written in our century. In all their unique and esoteric excellence 
these poems of the nuptial love of God for the soul provide only a preface 
for his profounder and more daring Sponsa Dei, the bridal songs of 
God and the Blessed Virgin. “This poem,” we find in his notes, “to 
consist of a series of poems on texts from the Canticles and to contain 
all the essential matter of Saint John of the Cross.” The volume com- 
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pletely planned and partly written he submitted to Gerard Manley 
Hopkins for criticism. Father Hopkins, as relentless with Patmore’s 
poetry as with his own, said in substance, “But aren’t you telling secrets? 
The King’s secret is a great secret.” Whereupon Patmore destroyed 
the manuscript. This irretrievable and unsparing censorship may have 
lost us one of the great religious poems of all time. Among the notes 
which still survive we find this: “Our Lady is rightly called by the 
Church ‘Our Sweetness’ for it is our Lord glorified in her and our 
womanhood which is tasted as our sweetness, though it is truly His.” 
Again he describes her as “the flesh at peace with the spirit and the 
spirit at peace with God.” He has set down as one among a number of 
possible mottoes for the book this: “The soul, quickened and beautified 
by the Holy Spirit, is so great, gracious, delicate and chaste a lady that 
it is a profound though most sweet humiliation to be embraced by her 
God.” 

The magnitude of his theme is somewhat more manifest in this ex- 
panded comment, “As the Blessed Virgin did not gape amazed at Gabriel 
and the great spousal to which he asked her to consent, so let not me 
at her. She is the greatest, I the least of God’s children. But it is her 
nature to be great and mine to be small, and, if there was matter for 
wonder in either of these works of God it would be that I am what I am 
seeing that He could so easily do so much better.” 

If one can find Patmore’s apology and inspiration in a paragraph 
they may be here. However let it not be thought that the deep splendor 
of his theme and treatment are even intimated. One can guess it from 
the note on the Spomsa Dei, “Our Lord alone is man. The human soul 
is female. The mortal difference is transitory and a mere figure to teach 
us the reality of our relation with Him.” Virginity, womanhood, mar- 
riage are still in essence God’s secrets. And of His songs of them, 
Patmore writes: 


Bitter, sweet, few and veil’d let be 
Thy songs of me. 

-Preserving bitter, very sweet, 

Few, that so all may be discreet, 

And veil’d, that, seeing, mone may see. 


Over his shoulder, as he was writing this, leaned, figuratively speak- 
ing, a haggard, bemused, young vagabond, Francis Thompson. The 
beauty of Patmore’s ode forms was there for his taking; the mysteries of 
love essentially divine, he transposed into his own diction through his 
own experience. “To be a poet of the return to nature is somewhat,” 
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he wrote; “I would be a poet of the return to God.” There is scarcely 
a poem of his which does not mark his progress on the way. 

We know him as the protagonist of the Hound of Heaven; on his 
own word we seek him in the nurseries of heaven. But as a sharer of 
the King’s secret, he is the poet of “Sight and Insight.” Here are songs 
of the first-Shaper where “There was never moon save the white suf- 
ficing woman.” Here are his inspiration and his plea for inspiration: 

Give me song, as She is, new, 

Earth should turn in time thereto! 

New, and new, and thrice so new, 

All old sweets, New Sweet, meant you! 
Thompson’s answer to the question, “What shall I sing?” is Patmore’s 
answer. They sing the veiled secrets of God’s love for Mary, of God’s 
love for us. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins, friend of these friends, and midway be- 
tween them in years, needed no more than they to ask, “What shall I 
sing?” Bemused like them, he sings the wonder of the World-shaper, 
earth’s barbarous, earth’s dappled beauty, “God’s better beauty, grace.” 
Every line, every measure is beset with these. 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God 


Because the Holy over the bent world beoeds. 


May he gives back to Mary, and beauty back to God: “Give beauty 
back, beauty, beauty, beauty back to God, beauty’s self and beauty’s 
giver.” The oblivion which in part he chose for his songs and in part 
suffered has long since lifted. His technique has become a school and 
his vision an intoxicating apocalypse. In curiously inverted order, 
Thompson, Hopkins, Patmore have been during the past century our 
great captains of song. In them the divine command to Caedmon has 
found fulfilment. 

Of this school on the continent, Gertrud von Le Fort, Charles Péguy, 
and Paul Claudel have written best of God’s wonder and His works. 
Gertrud von Le Fort is a native of Westphalia and a convert. Her 
understanding of “femininity as a mystery, its religious significance and 
its ultimate reflection in God” identify her at once with the meta- 
physics and the psychology of Patmore. Her basic statement, “Man’s 
limitations are forever the door through which God enters” is implicit 
in Hopkins and Thompson. Her Hymns to the Church are all but 
matchless in their majesty and penetration. Let these three verses on 
the mystical body of Christ bear testimony: 
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Love, I lay you in the chains of my spirit, go you into the dark heart of dark 
humanity. 

Let no sorrow save you, no insult release you, let no death kill you out of 
my arms. 

Be the prisoner of her who is yours for all time. 


Gertrud von Le Fort’s passionate love for God and for the Church 
is matched by her contemporary, Charles Péguy in France. Julian Green 
says: “There probably never was a Catholic more enamored of the 
Church than Péguy.” There probably never was a poet who wrote 
more simply of God. Again I quote from Green: “If around 1905 a 
Frenchman had said to another Frenchman: ‘I am going to write a 
dramatic poem, the principal character of which will be God the Father,’ 
the comment would probably have been a smile. But it does not seem 
to have occurred to Péguy that he was running such a risk. This 
childlike man was of the same stock as the men who carved the portals 
of Chartres and Amiens, and he made God the Father speak just as he 
might have represented him above a doorway, six or seven centuries 
earlier.” 

Here is God speaking in Péguy’s words of the man He loves: 

That man is agreeable to me, says God. 

The man who rests on my arm like the suckling child who laughs 
And is not concerned with anything, 

And sees the world in his mother’s and his nurse’s eyes, 

And sees it nowhere else, and looks for it nowhere else, 

That one is agreeable to me, says God. 


God’s pleasure in childhood and its prayers finds inimitable expression 

in his Innocence and Experience: 

But I tell you, says God, that I know of nothing so beautiful in the whole 
world 

As a little child going to sleep while he is saying his prayers under the wing of 

And laughs happily as he watches the angels and begins to go to sleep; 

And is already mixing his prayers together and no longer knows what they are 
all about; 

And sticks the words of Our Father among the words of Hail Mary, all in a 
jumble, 

While a veil is already coming down over his eyelids, 

The veil of night over his gaze and over his voice. 


Incidentally, the baptismal beauty of childhood among the poets we have 
considered is not without significance; is, I should say, extremely note- 
worthy. 
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Paul Claudel’s Coronel admirably supports and elaborates this state- 
ment. The book, dedicated to his son Pierre, was a gift for his twelfth 
birthday. His “Prayer for Sunday Morning” sings like an echo across 
twelve hundred years from Caedmon’s dream: 


In the Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
My God, I am living once more and I am with Thee again! 

I was sleeping, lying abed like a man wrapped in his shroud. 

God said, “Let there be light!” and I awoke, as one cries aloud. 

Moving through the cycle of the liturgical year and the communion of 
saints that form theme and content for the book, we come in the 
“Marching Song for Christmas” to the splendor of this holy night: 
_ As soon as we open the door, all Heaven leaps to our eyes! 

A million twinkling stars with the Milky Way in their midst! 


Priest of this solemn feast, the sky tells its knowledge to the heavens, 
The firmament in its measureless beauty shows forth the glory of God! 


The song of creation’s splendor in a stable is still our song. 

When critics awarded the Nobel prize for literature to Gabriella 
Mistral in 1946 the precedent of the aldermen of Whitby was fulfilled 
for South American Chile. The praise of God in all things informs the 
poetry so crowned. In its poignance and pain, it is always instinct 
with faith. In “Themes from the Clay,” Senorita Mistral writes: “That 
was a simple vase, without ornamental borders, without incisions, with- 
out anything that separated us. When the potter took it out of the 
glowing kiln, I thought that it was not mud, but a flower. Like God, 
he had attained to the making of a flower!” Of the “Earthen Jar” she 
says: “Do you see my dry lips? They are lips that hold many thirsts— 
for God, for beauty, for love.” Whatever her theme, and it runs the 
austere gamut of ascetic life and love, it is deeply possessed by God. 
Nieto Caballero aptly says: “She carries her cathedral within.” 

Whatever the terror of the atomic bomb, the dearth of poetry is a 
worse menace to our world today. The classical pagans knew that 
“When vision fails the nation perishes.” A nation without faith is 
automatically without hope, without love. It is a nation without 
vision. The world is practically without faith and spiritual vision. If 
the proverb is not fulfilled for it, it will be because of the faith that 
we preserve and practice. It will be because of the vision that we cherish. 
That vision is finding excellent expression among Catholic poets and 
conspicuously in our seminaries, our convents, our cloisters. At the 
moment a young Jesuit scholastic, Francis Sweeney, has a book of prom- 
ishing verse ready for the press. A Poor Clare nun, writing as Francis 
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Clare, is bringing out a volume this summer. Jessica Powers, another 
cloistered religious, is a familiar name to us. The work of the Trappist, 
Thomas Merton, is distinguished. These bring us back full circle to 
the monastery at Whitby and the Caedmon vision. In our end is our 
beginning. As Merton says: 
*  God’s glory, now, is kindled gentler than low candlelight 

Under the rafters of a barn: 

Eternal Peace is sleeping in the hay, 

And Wisdom’s born in secret in a straw-roofed stable. 


Poetry finds its home in cloister; vision lights the monk’s cell. The 
setting has not changed overmuch. The theme is divinely perennial. 
After a hundred years, after twelve hundred years, we still sing of the 
world-shaping. We sing of the glory of God, its Shaper. 

Today we commemorate the first centenary of Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart. Within the next decade will occur the thir- 
teenth centenary of the founding of the monastery of Whitby, the birth- 
place of English poetry. Implications crown the day with splendor. 
These hundred years the natural good sense of the alderman, the super- 
natural wisdom of the saint, the divine inspiration of the poet have 
informed and directed the Religious of the Sacred Heart here at Man- 
hattanville in their work for God’s praise and glory. God-like, today 
He shares His praise, His glory with them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


San Francisco, Calif. 

To the Editor—In your editorial, “Worth Doing Badly,” [March, 
1947] apparently you imply that one of the functions of SPIRIT is 
to elevate the taste—or I might say “the poetic appreciation” —of your 
readers. Any one who casually comes across a copy of your magazine 
—I did recently in a library here and immediately sought out back issues 
—would recognize that you hope “the public will become less satisfied 
with the mediocre, less content with the imitation when the real product 
can be obtained.” \ The poems you present give the story in possibly 
the most effective manner. But at the same time, I have marveled at 
the array of prose which supplements the object-lessons of your poetry. 
For this reason I was intensely interested to learn that you are projecting 
a collection of prose from SPIRIT. Having obtained only a few issues 
of SPIRIT for that quiet reading and study which can best be done at 
home, such a book would be very valuable to me. 
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Perhaps I write from too little experience with the magazine, but 
the editorial, standing alone, gives a limited understanding of your 
undertaking. Certainly there are many implications in other prose 
work you have published which demonstrate that SPIRIT, in con- 
sonance with its name, takes a real spiritual leadership. Such leader- 
ship is very badly needed today and although I am sure that SPIRIT 
does not begin to have the audience it deserves, the role it serves is 
important in direct proportion to that need. 

If we are ever to work away from the commercialization of all forms 
of man’s activities, unquestionably there must be a new concentration 
on the proper place of man in his world—a world in which he is only 
part animal. When editors, however thoughtlessly they work, continu- 
ously cater to the most popular because it is the best method for finan- 
cial success, a blow is being struck at one of the sources on which we 
should be able to rely—poetry. We should be able to turn to the poet, 
if he lives up to his devotion to his profession (and it is unfortunate 
that so many who are today being given the most acclaim are not truly 
doing so), and find him lending emphasis to the fact that the world 
will emerge from the present period of chaos only by a reassertion of 
and return to those fundamental principles which Christ preached. 
Too many of our problems are being tackled either exclusively from 
the standpoint of economics, or of governmental systems which guar- 
antee the freedom of the individual without any realization that even 
democracy is a means and not an end. Americans will be no less the 
most convinced followers of the democratic system if they make this 
distinction. Indeed they will be doing it the greatest service by em- 
phasizing the underlying ideals of our Founding Fathers——-Wa TER 
RYAN. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Halifax, N. S. 


To the Editor—I have just finished reading for the second time, “The 
Aesthetics of Paul Claudel” by Pierre Angers, S.J. in the May issue of 
SPIRIT. I can think of no other thesis that I have read that to my 
mind so thoroughly pictures the source of good poetry, the material for 
real poetry, and the heritage of the past. It should be a truly inspira- 
tional article to all aspiring poets like myself. 

And did you notice? The past poem on page 62 of that issue so well 
portrays the theme of the article—RuTH E. VocLer. 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


RETURN TO POETRY, the book collection 
of papers from SPIRIT and the Congresses on 
Poetry held by THE CaTHo.ic Poetry Society 
oF AMERICA, scheduled originally for publica- 
tion this summer, has been unavoidably delayed. 
The Editors hope that all details of publication 
date, price, etc., can be definitely announced in 


Only one publication gives you a complete picture of 
the entire Catholic literary market and that is the 


Catholic Writer Yearbook 
now in its sixth annual edition 


| The 1947 edition lists every Catholic magazine in the U. S. and Canada 
with their editors’ detailed information of manuscripts wanted, length, 
type, rates paid, etc. Every verse market is listed, as well as markets 
for short stories, serials, articles, etc. The 1947 CATHOLIC WRITER 
YEARBOOK is the absolutely necessary tool for every Catholic writer. 
Order your copy today direct from the publisher. Cost is only $1.00, 
postpaid. As a special offer to Spirit readers, back issues will be in- 
cluded at no extra cost, giving you a complete picture of the Catholic 
literary scene for the past six years; cand in and 
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